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Rsimavabalia. 





E found in the current number of the 
Political Quarterly an unusually interest- 
ing article on the relations between Russia 
and the United States, Although the United 


States are par excellence the land of capital | 
the writer, Mr, S. Lawford Childs, tells us | 
that, above and beyond concern for the Ameri- | 


can capital invested in Russia, there is among 
them a lively, even admiring, interest in the 
Soviets, as gigantic planners, The planless- 
ness, hitherto, of capital, is, we gather, com- 
ing home to the American consciousness. The 
stake of American corporations in Russia 
amounts already to 170,000,000 dollars, 
a sum which may eventually be doubled 
or trebled,and which is considerable enough to 
affect the policy of the Government. To Rus- 
sia’s demand, too, for expert technical aid in 
furthering her schemes America is responding 
abundantly. The largest American colony, 
we learn, is at Stalingrad, at the Tractor 
Factory. They are there 300 strong; are well 
paid—and have alcohol plentiful and cheap. 
Labour supervised by American experts or 
workmen is organised on an enormous scale. 
The Austen Company of Clevelandi are con- 


structing near Nijni Novgorod a whole indus- | 
trial town, complete from steel foundries to | 
newspaper kiosks, where the Ford factories | 


are designed to produce 100,000 cars a year, 
The McKee Company of Cleveland is con- 
structing plant calculated to produce yearly 
three million tons of iron and steel. 


execution of other parts of the plan. 


atives. 
technical experts—to the number, it is said, 
of 13,000, of whom 2,800 are American. 

The situation between the United States is 


London, | 


It would | 
seem though, as Mr. Childs shrewdly ob- | 
serves, that the training of Russian work- | 
men has by no means kept pace with the | 
In | 
some of the enterprises an American work- | 
man acts as supervisor of from 20 to 30 oper- | 
There are plans for importing more | 


thus big with possibilities. It is also deli- 
cate. It is related that at Gigant in the 
| North Caucasus, the largest farm in the 
| world, the manager, when receiving the Amer- 
| ican supervisory crew, takes out a revolver 
| and meaningly toys with it. Then, on the 
| other side, there is the Red movement in the 
United States themselves. We learn that its 
adherents number between 500,000 and 
600,000; that they are directed from Mos- 
cow, highly organized, exceedingly active, 
possessed of twelve daily newspapers, to say 
nothing of weeklies and monthlies; and that 
their centre in New York receives messages 
by the thousand in a code that has not 
yet been broken. This subservience—as it 
were mechanical—of the capitalist to what is 
definitely designed for his destruction; is 
surely the most remarkable of all the remark- 
able facts connected with Russia, 


HE Viscountess Wolseley writes to tell us 
of a new exhibition in the Wolseley Room 
at the Hove Public Library. It will be 
open daily from June 6 to July 18, 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m.—except Wednesdays, when it closes at 
1 p.m. The exhibits are autograph letters 
—selected from a large number written by 
eminent men to the late Field-Marshal Lord 
Wolseley ; and book-plates selected from Lady 
Wolseley’s own collection. The latter con- 
tains some very rare early specimens and 
illustrates the whole evolution of the book- 
plate up to the present day. These two collec- 
tions have been given to the Room by Lady 
Wolseley, and the exhibition is a happy 
method of making people acquainted with 
them, and with their interest and value. 


THE June Cornhill has three or four articles 

of unusual interest: a first instalment 
of Letters of Charles Dickens to the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts; the ‘ Memoirs’ of William 
Dalgleish, who was butler to Sir Walter 
Scott—also a first instalment; and then Lord 
Darling’s ‘ Echo of Waterloo.’ Dalgleish’s 
‘Memoirs’ are a discovery of Mr. G. E. 
Mitton’s, They are notes—largely dialogue— 
of little episodes which occurred during his 
nine years’ service with Sir Walter, homely, 
racy little sketches of an uncultured but not 
altogether unskilful pen, such as only a man 
devoted to his master would collect and set 
down, and therefore delightful to have, and 
informing too. Though the table and drink 
have disproportionate place in them, it is 
mostly good fare for others that we see Sir 
Walter concerned for. Another good paper 
| is ‘ The Wisest Fool,’ in which Mr, K. Hean- 
| ley addresses himself to the old problem of 
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He describes the finding 
of the little coffin, with the dead _ baby 
wrapped in cloth of gold, in the wall near 
the Queen’s apartments in Edinburgh Castle, 
and shows reason for believing that this was 


James I’s_ birth. 
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R. R. A. Walker (60, St. Michael’s Road, 
Bedford) writes to us :—- 
““T am editing a collection of nearly 200 


‘ letters written by Beardsley to his publisher 


the son born to Mary Stuart in June, 1566 , 


—and that James I was a substitute. The 
suggestion which on the.whole finds the 
writer’s favour is that the future King was 
the son of the Lady Reres who was his nurse. 
As usual sport and natural history have their 
place here: this time we have Mr. George 
Hogan Knowles’s ‘Comedy and Tragedy in 
in the Jungles,’ and Sir George MacMunn’s 
‘Hotee Coal: A Story of the ‘Veld.’ 


pakt IV of the little publication ‘ Green 
Leaves,’ in which Mr. John Harrison 


Stonehouse is offering us a few additional | 


particulars about Dickens’s life, contains 
some considerations tending to 


establish | 


almost collaboration between Dickens and his | 


friend, William Thomson. 
author of 
erland,’ published in 1836 by Macrone, and 
Mr, Stonehouse quotes part of a letter from 
Dickens in which he tells Thomson that he 


Thomson was the | 
‘ Journies through Italy and Switz- | 
| From Read’s Weekly Journal or, 


has revised and returned such slips of this | 


book as the printers have sent him, and is 
expecting more that night. 
woat to deal very 
with productions submitted to him, and his 
having proofs sent him direct from ‘the prin- 
ter certainly looks as if Thomson expected 
from him a measure of substantial help. We 
do not know whether anyone has ever read 
through ‘ Journies through Italy and Switz- 
erland ’ with Dickens in mind. 


QUR correspondent, Mr. C. J. JoHNson, 


Dickens was | 
faithfully and thoroughly | 
| acquainted with him: 


Leonard Smithers between the years 1895 
and 1898. As these are not a complete col- 
lection I should be very glad to hear from 
owners of original letters written by Beards- 
ley to Smithers. If they would send me 
the original letters I would take the greatest 
care of them and after copying them would 
return them by registered post.’’ 
HE Cambridge University Press will pub- 
lish in June, ‘ Mind and Matter,’ by Pro- 
fessor G, F, Stout, containing the substance 
of the Gifford Lectures delivered at Edin- 
burgh in 1919 and 1921; and ‘ The Natural 
and the Supernatural,’ by Dr, J. Oman, of 
which the particular interest is the relation 
of religion to environment. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





British- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, May 29, 1731. 


Laft Week died Mr. William Aubrey, an 
eminent Quaker, (who was Son-in-law to 
William Penn, Ffq;) a Perfon univerfally 
ef{teemed by all who had the Pleafure of being 
And on Sunday Night 
laft he was interr’d with great Solemnity at 
the Burying-Place of the Family at Jordans 
near Uxbridge. 





On Tuefday laft, Mr, Payne the Apothe- 


cary, prefented to his Grace the Lord Arch- 


| bifhop of Canterbury, 


who, at ante p. 206, equired the origin | 
| quity and Curiofity ; one containing the whole 
| new Teftament; the other the Acts of the 


of a quaint old saying : 
Wha it bai, 
Tha it bai, 
An’ wha it bai 
Tha bain’t oi! 

sends us the number for May 9 of the Mining 

World and Engineering Record, in which Mr, 

R, Penberthy Roberts tells us that it is a 

Cornish axiom, and 

which the force would seem to be that things 


| Payne, Chaplain to the Britifh 


at his Palace of Lam- 
beth, two Greek Manufcripts of great Anti- 


Apoftles and the Epiftles; being fent from 
Turky by his Brother the Rev. Mr, Thomas 
Nation at 


| Conftantinople; one as a Prefent from the 


| Patriarch of Jerufalem to his 


a miner’s axiom, of | 


are where they are, and it is useless looking | 


are not. Applied to 


for them where they 


mining it means that miners search for a | 
mineralised haunt: this found they prospect. | 
| His Grace was fo well, as to look them over, 


Experience reveals the number and extent of 


these haunts (in Cornwall there are three) | 


and the wise Cornish miner does not vainly 


busy himself looking for ores in the interven- | 
| receiv’d them very gracioully, 


ing spaces, 


Grace; the 
other from himfelf, who has been there above 
twelve Years, being a Gentleman of Learning 
and Curiofity, and converfing there, has at 
times fent over to the Archbifhop, and other 
Bifhops, feveral Manuferipts and Greek 
Books, ftriving te promote the Good of his 
Nation, as well as the Chriftian Religion. 


and could read them without Spectacles in 
feveral Places, order’d his Thanks to be 
return’d for fo valuable a Prefent, and 
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ARTHUR YOUNG’S PLOUGH. 


AN interesting side-light on the plough 


designed by Arthur Young, the great 


agriculturist, is given ina letter by Charles | 
Fyshe Palmer (d, 1807), of East Court, | 
Finchampstead, Berks, the brother of the Rev. 

Thomas Fyshe Palmer (4747-1802), the 


‘martyr,’’ and the father of Charles Fyshe 


Palmer, M.P. (1769-1843), who married the 
4th Duke of Gordon’s second daughter, Lady 
Madelina. Writing to Young from his place 
at Luckley, Berks, on Dec. 26, 1785, Charles 
Fyshe Palmer says (B.M.—Add. MS. 55126 
f, 309) :— 


‘* Dear Sir,—Magno tellus percussa tri- | 
denti fudit equum |from the Georgics, in- | 
verted]: that is to say, the first horse that | 
was dug out of a clay pit in Suffolk (which | 
I take to be the origin of the Suffolk punch) | 
was not a more agreeable sight to the inhab- 
itants than your plough was to me. I h 
engaged all the principal farmers of the | 
parish to dine with me on Sunday, On| 
Saturday night I received the plough. It | 
was brought into the hall before dinner and | 
every man freely gave his opinion. We| 
resumed the subject after dinner, and | 
parted with this wise resolution of giving | 
it a fair trial, and each man in the room | 
attending. | 

‘*T am sure you have not forgot the very | 
bad constructed plough you saw at Luckley. | 
Yet a long continuance in error has made | 
them adopt these very imperfections as its | 
greatest perfection. They say that the | 
broad fin of your plough will cut the furrow | 
so much that it will break before the mould | 
board catches it to turn it over. This, 
they say, is prevented by the narrow fin | 
and a broad board. This was the only | 
obstacle I could make them comprehend | 
clearly: the difficulty that there was in | 
drawing a blunt piece of wood thro’ ground | 
that was unbroken, and they would sce how | 








it was obviated with a broad fin. I wait | 
with impatience for the trial, but, what- | 
ever may be the effect, I look on this meet- | 
ing to have been the first that even prom- | 
ised any future improvement in this part | 
of the world, 

‘“T had two offers made to marle their 
farms, provided that I would find a pit 
which I think I can do in each farm at the 
depth of 35 feet. 


‘“ There is not a day passes but what I 
see the want of that book which I so much 
wish you to publish. We were all of us 
lamenting the loss of our turnips and how 
heavily cattle went off when fed on dry food 
only, Coleseed was mentioned as a good 
substitute for turnips in a bad year like 
this ; but who was there in the parish who 
had ever seen a crop or understood its cul- 
ture? It is true that I happen to have a 
book by me which treated on that subject, 
but what is that to the purpose? You can- 
not expect a farmer to keep a library by 
him, I do not say that everything which a 
farmer has need of to know may be com- 
prehended in one volume; I say you can 
write that volume if you will, and, if you 
do write it, you shall for ever at all my 
fetes champetres, rank next to Bishop 
Blaize [the patron of woolcombers]. 

‘*T heartily thank you for your remem- 
brance of me, and, knowing well how read- 
ily you serve a brother farmer, I will, if 
I find the least occasion, send my plowman 
down to Suffolk that you may put him ina 
proper train of education. Joy be with you 
all, your whiskys and wouskeys. But I 
have so much pleasure in a quick com- 
munication of ideas that I never desire to 
talk or be talk’d to in any language I do 
not perfectly understand, I am not with- 
out hope of looking at the state ot hus- 

bandry round Bradfield Hall [Y oung’s place 
in Suffolk] sometime early in the Spring.’ , 


J. M. Buttocu. 


THE EARL OF LEVEN’S JEWEL. 
yy July 29, 1645, the English House of 


Commons ordered 


That a Jewel of Five Hundred Pounds Value 
be forthwith provided, and sent to, and be- 
stowed upon, General Leven, as a Testimony of 
the great Esteem this House hath of him, and 
of his many faithful Services to the Parliament 
and Kingdom of England. (€.J., iv. 223). 


The jewel was to be made by Allen, a 
goldsmith and a member of Parliament 


| (‘ Whitelocke’s Mem.’ p. 163) under the 


direction of Sir Henry Mildmay. Three 
months later, 15 Oct., Mildmay was ordered 
to prepare a letter of thanks for Leven’s ser- 
vices and the jewel was to be ‘“‘ speedily ”’ 
provided; it and that designed for Fairfax 
were to be valued and recorded in the Office 
of the Jewel House (C, J. iv. 309). On Jan. 
2, 1646/7 the House ordered the payment of 
the £500 to ‘“‘ Mr, Francis Allein, a Mem- 
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ber of this House’’ (C. J. v. 39). On April 
7, 1647 (C. J. v. 134) the Earl’s letter of 
thanks (dated 16 March) was read to the 
House but was not recorded. Fraser writes 
‘“What form the jewel took, or what was 
its future history, has not been ascertained ”’ 
(‘ The Melvilles,’ vol, i, p. 417). The exact 
description following is amongst the Jewel 
House Warrants at the Public Record Office, 
reference L. C. 5/107, f. 54. 

The warrant is dated 10 Feb., 1646. 

‘“ A faire Jewel p’sented by the Hoble 

House of Commons* assembled in Parliamt 

to the Earle of Leven Generall of the Scot- 

tish Army at the Armies departure out of 

England. 

The Jewell was made in the ffashion of a 

mary-gold contayning one Rose Diamond 


one Table Diamond both very faire and | 





Twelve Lesser Table Diamonds and eight | 


more of a Lesser sort and Thirtie small 
Diamonds and one Pendent. On _ the 
Backeside of the Jewell is drawn the Gen- 
erall on Horseback and the Army upon 
their march with this Inscription 


Dom.: 1646. 
On the other side of the Cover is an 
Emblem of the prsent Union of the King- 
doms of England and Scotland And within 
the Jewel is represented the House of Cem- 
mons Sitting in Councell. 
This Jewell was made by Mr. Allen and 
prized by him to the Parliament at 704 1i, 
10s, 004.”’ 

J. V. Kirto. 


RICHARD LAWRENCE 


(jOLONEL OF 
CROMWELL’S ARMY.—In the ‘ Vic- 
toria County History of Surrey,’ vol. iv. 


p. 64, under ‘Lambeth Charities’ it is 
stated that 

a school in Lambeth Marsh was founded in 
1661 by Colonel Richard Laurence, who _ had 
been Marshal of the Horse in the New Model 
Army. He was subsequently employed in Ire- 
land under Henry Cromwell, and was among 
the Irish officers who early adhered to the 
coming Restoration, under which he sat on the 
Council of Trade. The school was endowed 
with houses called the Dog Houses and was 
originally intended for teaching 20 poor 
children. 

The writer of the above has confused two 
individuals. The founder and endower of 
the school was Mr. Richard Lawrence of 
Lambeth Marsh, Co, Surrey (son of Mr. 
Giles Lawrence, chirurgeon of Wapping), 
whose will was proved 21 Nov., 1662 (P.C.C. 


vizt. | 
Donum Domus Com: Parl: Angliz Ano, | 


162 Laud)—in this he mentions the 
house. His wife was Joan. 

Col. Richard Lawrence was a Cromwellian. 
From September, 1643 to April, 1645 he was 
Commissary to the army of the Earl of Man- 
chester in the Eastern Association, and then, 
to the spring of 1649, he was Marshal-Gen- 
eral of the Army. He went to Ireland in 
1649, and was Governor of Waterford. In 
July, 1651, on the death of Col. Isaac Ewers, 
he succeeded to the command of his Regi- 
ment and held .it till December, 1659. He 
settled in Dublin, and married Agnes, dau. 
of Col, John Hewson and widow of Capt. 
John Barrett. He wrote ‘The Interest of 
Ireland in its Trade and Wealth stated,’ 
Dublin, 1682. He was buried at St. Wer- 
burgh’s, Dublin; will proved 12 July, 1684. 

From the above it is clear that two separ- 
ate individuals have been rolled into one by 


Dog- 


the ‘ V. C. H.. Surrey.’ 
G. H. Lawrence, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
ATFIELD, OF KILLINURE, CO. 


WESTMEATH, AND CHARLEVILLE, 
CO. CORK.—Ridgley Hatfeild, M.P., of 
Killinure, Co, Westmeath, Mayor of Dub- 
lin 1656-7 ; High Sheriff Co. Westmeath 1661 ; 
d. circa 1672 (will dat. 13 Dec., 1671), leav- 
ing 1sSue two sons, 

1. Leonard, of whom presently, 

2. Thomas, d.s.p. 
and three daughters whose respective seniority 
has not been ascertained, 

Abigail, m. before 1672, Walter Nugent, of 
Portlomon, and had issue. 

Anne, m, 3 June, 1669, Henry St. George, 
of Woodsgift, Co. Kilkenny, by whom she 
was ancestress of the baronets of that name. 

Elizabeth, m, after 1670, Capt. Thomas 
Smyth, of Drumcree, Co. Westmeath, High 
Sheriff Co, Antrim 1691; by whom she had 
with other issue a dau. Alice, who m. Richard 
Berry, of Wardenstown, Co. Westmeath, and 
was mother of Mary, Countess of Lanes- 
borough.1! 

The elder son, 

Leonard Hatfield, of Killinure, Co, West- 
meath, b. in Dublin, educ. at Westminster, 
entered Trin. Coll., Dublin, 8 June, 1659. 
His will, dat. 15 Nov. (with codicil dat. 24 
Dec.), 1718, was pr. 15 March, 1719, His son, 

Leonard Hatfield, of Killinure, Co. West- 
meath, b. there circa 1698; entered Trin. 
Coll., Dublin, 10 July, 1713; m. 16 March, 


1 Mary, Countess of Laneshorough, was ances- 





| tress, through the Marlays, of the present Duke 
| of Rutland. 
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1719, Mary, dau. of Edward Bertles, 
ae Co, Westmeath, by whom he | 
had issue a son, 

St. George Hatfield, of Charleville, 
Cork, b. circa 1728; Lieut. and Adjutant, Bt 
i and a Major in the Charleville 

Cavalry, He m, 12 May, 1754, Elinor,? 
dau, of Arthur Lamprey, of Dublin, by whom 


of | of York & Henrietta Saul of 


| 
| 


(who was bur. at Charleville, 13 Sept., 1796), | 


he had with other issue a son, 
John Hatfield, who m. his cousin, Eleanor, 
dau. of Philip Bertles of 


Westmeath, but d.v.p., s.p. and five daus., 


whose respective seniority (excepting that of | 


Elinor, the eldest) has not been ascertained. 
Elinor, who m. at St. Bride’s Dublin, | 


7 July, i792, Robert Ormsby Gray by whom | 


she had issue. 


Elizabeth, m. John Dorrington Hackett, of | 


W aterstown, Co, Westmeath, 


Hannah, m. Alderman Drury Jones, of | 
Dublin, 
Jane, Mrs. Mulhollan. 


Sarah, m, Richard Johnston. 
ing in 1804. 

St. George Hatfield d. at Dorrington, Co. 
Westmeath, October, 1806. His will, dat. 


She was liv- 


29 Sept., 1805, was pr. 1807. 
Epwarp S. Gray. 
ORKSHIRE MARRIAGES IN LAN- 


CASTER REGISTERS.— 

“1772, 1 July. William Carr of Giggles- 
wick in the County of York Gent. and Mar- 
garet Bagot of Lancaster, Spinster.’’ 

“©1780. 17 July. Edward Burrow of the 
Parish of Sedbergh Dancing Master and 
Elizabeth Woods of Aldcliffe Lancaster Spin- 
ster.’ 

“©1781, 24 April. Edward Parke of 
Whitewell in the County of York, Yeoman 
and Mary Lee of Wyersdale Spinster.”’ 

“©1792, 26 Aug. John Calvert Worsted 
Comber of Halifax Yorkshire & Elizabeth 
Walls of Wyersdale, Spinster.’’ 

‘©1793, 11 Aug. Simon Tyas of the City 
of York Gent®. & Isabella Capstick of Caton 
[nr. Lancaster].’’ 

“1795, 22 April. 
Selby Yorkshire widower. 
Lancaster Spinster.’’ 

“©1796. 12 Jan. 


Thomas Weddall of 
& Alice Russell of 


John Alexander Hunter 


Esqe. of St. Michaels- le- Belfry in the City | 


2 She was described. in Pue’s Occurences for 
18 May, 1754, six days after her marriage, as 
“a very agreeable young lady, possessed of 
every, accomplishment requisite to make the 
marriage state truly happy, and a large for- 
tune.’ 


Lancaster 
Spinster. Witnesses John Fenton Cair- 
| thorne [M.P. for Lancaster], Alan Chambre 
[Recorder of Lancaster, 1796- 1823] & Jane 
Chambre [see ‘ D.N.B.’ x, 30].”’ 

“1801. 15 Nov. James Wearing a wid- 
ower of the Parish of Milton in the County 
of York Farmer & Lydia Allison widow.”’ 

“24 Nov. John Charnley of Milton 


| in the County of York Farmer & Ann Pye 
| of Wyersdale Spinster.’’ 


Ardnegrath, Co. | 





‘©1803, 23 April. William Taite of the 
Parish of Ali Saints (North St.), York Mer- 
chant a Widower & Sarah Russell of Lan- 
caster Spinster. Witness John Higgin [Town 
Clerk of Lancaster 1822-37].’”’ 

‘©1810. 13 Dec. Rawdon Briggs Esqe. of 
Halifax Yorkshire Widower & Mary Flet- 
cher of Lancaster Widow. Witness John 
Dewthwaite [Town Clerk of Lancaster 1802- 


y?-| Cae 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 
IR WILLIAM PYNSENT.—I had often 
wondered at the severe way in which 
| Macaulay refers to Sir William Pynsent’s 
character, after the generous manner in which 
Sir William had left a fortune to the Earl 
of Chatham. I think the explanation is to 
be found in ‘ An Elegy on the death of the 
late Rt. Hon, W. P. Esq.’ (4to) Kearsley 
1766. The ‘Elegy’ I am told was reviewed 
in the Monthly Review,1766 (vol. Ixxxv.) and 
twelve of the stanzas given from it are, I 
am assured, by no means complimentary to 
their subject. The ‘ Elegy’ itself seems to be 
absolutely unknown, even with the greatest 
names in literature, 
Frepx. W. WHITE. 


EMORIAL TO SIR THOMAS HAN- 
BURY.—This tablet has been placed on 
the W. wall of the entrance hall of the 
laboratory at Wisley. It was unveiled on 
Mar. 23 by his son, Mr, Cecil Hanbury, and 
consists of an inscribed bronze panel on a 
Hoptonwood stone surround with the follow- 
ing inscription : 
In memory of | Sir Thomas Hanbury, | 
K.C.V.O., Cavaliere dell’ ordine | di S.S. 
Maurizio e Lazzaro, | Commendatore della 
corona d’Italia, | Cittadino Onorario di Ven- 
eg me Cittadino | Onorario di Genova, of 
la Mortola, Ventimiglia. | Born 21 June, 1832. 
Died 9 March, 1907. | Through his generosity 
the Wisley Estate has been held in | trust since 
1903. by the Royal Horticultural Society as a 
garden | for the encouragement and improve- 
ment of Horticulture. | 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


APTAIN HINDE OF PRESTON 

CASTLE, HITCHIN. —I am wondering 

if any of your readers would help me with 

information about this gallant and eccentric 

worthy, whose life I am just now endeavour- 
ing to write. 

The son of Robert and Obryana_ (Ven- 
ables) Hinde of Chertsey Abbey he was born 
in 1715 and died at Hitchin in 1786. Of | 
his life after retirement on half-pay in 1778, 
I know as much as is likely to have survived 
in printed or manuscript record; but of his 
early period and military service there is 
still much that ought to be discovered. 

From a note that he himself inserted in 
the parish registers of Hitchin, one learns 
that he was late of the 2nd Horse Grenadier 
Guards, which afterwards became the 2nd 
Life Guards. Can anyone tell me precisely 
when he was gazetted to that regiment, or 
where the records of that regiment are now 
kept ? 

It is also clear from ‘The Discipline of 
the Light Horse’ which Captain Hinde pub- 
lished in 1778 that he served under the Duke 
of Cumberland in the War of the Austrian 
Succession and in the ’45. But he is curi- 
ously reticent about his own share in these 
great events, and one is driven to fill in the 
detail if possible by collateral reference. 

Of the Seven Years’ War, in which he 
figured as a Captain of the 15th and later of 
the 21st Light Horse under the command first 
of George Augustus Eliott (Lord Heathfield) 
and then of the Marquis of Granby, he does 
vouchsafe a fuller account. One knows that 
he was engaged in the sack of St. Malo in 
1758 and in the battles of Emsdorff (1760), 
Hombourg and Freidberg (1762). But even 
of these ‘‘ affairs ’’ he writes almost imper- 
sonally; and one desperately goes on hoping 
that in the memoirs of the time, or the 
diaries of his brother officers, some support- 
ing evidence,.some more personal and glow- 
ing record may survive, 

Finally there is the question, What was 
he doing as a soldier between the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763 and his retirement in 1778? 
Of his home and foreign service in that 
period I am almost without a clue. 

I hope I shall be forgiven for pestering 
your readers with these questions. I ask 





them the more boldly because Hinde is no | 


mere military man who. had his day and 
ceased to be. He still lives—though pos- 


sibly transfigured—in the pages of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ and I hope in the ‘forthcoming vol- 
ume of ‘ Hitchin Worthies,’ with which I 
am following up my ‘ History of Hitchin,’ 
to shew that Robert Hinde was the main 
model, and one taken by Sterne from the life, 
for his immortal character of Uncle Toby. 

Recrinatp L. Hr. 

Willian Bury, Letchworth. 


AYNHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. — The 

town of Raynham, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

is celebrating this year the two hundredth 

anniversary of its incorporation as a town, 

and while we feel sure it was named for some 

— or title in England, we have no record 
of it. 

The early settlers, the Leonards, Halls,, 
Kings, and Deans, came from England we 
are sure. 

Raynham was originally a part of Taun- 
ton, but became a separate town in 1731. 

James and Henry Leonard and Ralph Rus- 
sell came from England and established the 
first successful iron-works in America in 
1652 in what is now Raynham. 

If any one has information available that 
would in any way throw light on the name 
of Raynham, and any possible connections 
with the naming of our town, it would be 
greatly appreciated. 








Berton P. Mowry. 
| Chairman of Committee. 
Raynham, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


ERSES ON ‘THE CASTLE OF 

OTRANTO.’—During 1765 in, I think, 
July, the following lines appeared in the 
St. James’s Chronicle : 


To the Honorable and Ingenious Author 
of the Castle of Otranto. 


Thou sweet Enchanter! at whose Nod 
The airy Train of Phantoms rise: 

Who dost but wave thy potent Rod, 
And Marble bleeds, and Canvas sighs. 


By thee decoy’d, with curious Fear 

‘We tread thy Castle’s dreary Round: 
Though horrid all we see, and hear, 

Thy Horrors charm, while they confound. 
Full well hast_thou persued the Road, 

The magic Road thy Master laid; 
And hast, with grateful Skill, bestow’d 

An Offring worthy of his Shade. 
Again his Manners he may trace, 

Again his Characters may see, 
In soft Matild, Miranda’s Grace, 

And his own Prospero in Thee. 

PHILOTRANTUS. 

In a volume of William Cole’s MSS. in 
| the B.M. (Add. MSS. 5828, f. 125), Cole 
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writes out these lines 
clipping from the St. James’s 
Underneath Cole has written, 


Chronicle. 


| 


and also gives the | 


‘* These verses | 


seem to me to be wrote by our common Friend | 


Tho, Gray of Pembroke Hall.’’ Cole also 
wrote the verses in his copy of ‘ The Castle 
of Otranto,’ 
not attribute them to any author. 
of Otranto,’ 1791, where they are signed “ G. 
Birch.’’ 

I wonder of any if readers 


your can 


throw more light on the authorship of these | 
in the | 


verses? There is no ‘‘G, Birch ’”’ 


(now in my possession), but did | 
They | 
appear in Edwards’s edition of ‘ The Castle | 


‘D. N. B.’ or in Nichols, or Walpole’s let- | 


ters, or in ‘N. and Q.’ 
course, 


himself. 
W. S. Lewis. 
Conn. 


WINDOW, 


Farmington, 


UGUENOT BETHNAL 


Thomas Birch, of | 
comes to mind, but he seems to have | 
been as incapable of writing them as Gray | 


GREEN.—Can any reader give any par- | 


ticulars of the Huguenot window at St. 
Matthew’s, Bethnal Green ? 
and donor as well as any other information 
would be much appreciated. 

W. H. MancuEe. 


‘HE DIARIES OF GEORGE LANG- 
STAFF, SURGEON (1780? - 1846).—A 
manuscript diary before me, kept by George 
Langstaff, is ‘‘ continued from the second 
Book,’’? implying the existence of previous 
diaries presumably written in 1799, while he 
was Surgeon of the Phoenix, a vessel belong- 
ing to the Honourable East India Company. 
The present volume deals with the homeward 
voyage from Calcutta from October, 1799, to 
May, 1800, and does not touch on the out- 
ward passage when the ship was filled with 
troops. Is anything known of these diaries, 
whether they exist and where they may be 
seen? Inquiry has been made at Lloyd’s and 
the India Office. S. Woop. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOLBOYS.—The names 

that follow are of boys who were at Ton- 
bridge School, Kent, as dayboys or boarders, 
in the years specified. Any information re- 
garding any of them will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 





Date of erection | 


















































Mannooch, Geo. Mills, Geo., 1746-53 
1738-45. (of Sevenoaks?) 
tag 1723-7. ——__—.. _ Henry, 1G 
Manship, Sam., ——, Joh., 1752-3. 
1739-42. —-, a 1812. 
———, Thos., 1739-42. ———., Sam., 1711-4. 
Maplizden, Hayler, —-, Sam., 1746-50. 
1732-4. Thos., 1752-3. 
——, J., 1730. Monckton, Jas., 
| Markett, Tas., 1738-42. 1759-60. 
Marsden, T.,. Bieee Moore, Joh., 1749-52. 
| Marsdin, H. T., 1781. ——, Wm., 1753-7. 
| , Wm., 1779-1781. Mordaunt, Geo., 1793. 
| Marshall, Geo. G., ——. Hen., 1793-4. 
1782-4. .| Morgan, Thos., 1756-7. 
| = —, Joh., PSS 4. Morice, Hen., 1785. 
= , Joshua, 1752-5. Moreland, Thos., 
Martin, Jos., 1721. 1741-7 
, Nathaniel, | Morley, Edw., 1721-5 
| 1752-6. | , Geo., 1711-4. 
——= >) hes, SIGs, | ———=s_ Jon... 1722-6. 
- , Wm., 1721. ——, Matt.. 1722-6. 
| Massey, Fras., 1725. ——., Thos., 1711-4. 
May, Hen., 1721-2. —., T hos.. 1736-9. 
- Hen., 1760- 61 Wm., 1711-4, 
(of Pashley, "Sussex ?) Morphett, Chas, 
, Joh., 1746-9. 
Pore Thos., ay Muggeridge, Baw. 
——. Thos., 1760-5. 1711-4. 
, Wm., 1748-52. Munn, Thos., 1748-50 
Maynard, Joh., 1704. (of Ashford or 
Mercer, Thos., 1721-3. Greenwich ?) 
. Thos., 1811-5. Myers, Geo., 1727-3: 
Michell, Peter, 17248. . Thos Wm., 
Millard, Ric., 1721. 1812-5 
Miller, Thos., 1757-65. 1724-30. 
G. Moore ‘SMITH. 
31, Endcliffe Rise Road, Sheficla. 
(To be continued). 
‘HE SECOND DUKE OF LENNOX: 





Mackintosh, Joh., Maitland, John J. F., 
1781-5 1784-7. | 
<3 a 1817 Man(n), Geo., 1755-7 | 


, C., 1818. aa 
Maddox, Wm., 1755-6. ee 
Mainwaring, Chas., 
1721-5. | 
1721-5. 


——., Rob., 1743-5. 


, Sam., ——., Roger, 1741-5. 





———, Pindar, 1727-30 | 


DONEGAL.—I shall be very grateful if 
any of your readers can help me to find out 
particulars of Ludovic Stewart the 2nd Duke 
of Lennox who was granted the barony of 
Kilmacrenan in Co, Donegal during the 
Plantation of Ulster, What family had 
he? And what became of his sons? 


A. KE. F. H. 


ALES FAMILY OF FILLETTS COURT, 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES. — Can any of 
your readers help me to trace the family of 
Thomas Halys or Hales, merchant of the 
Staple of Calais, who bought Filletts Court, 
Henley-on-Thames, in 1492? Are the deeds 
connected with this purchase and is his will 
to be found? 

His heir was Sir James Halys or Hales, 
Judge of the Common Pleas in the reigns 
of Edward VI and Mary. Foss, in his 
‘Lives of the Judges,’ says that Sir James’s 
direct descendants died out in the middle of 
the seventeenth century; but Sir James was 
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related to John and Christopher Halys or | 
Hales, whose descendants may still be alive. | 

The family came originally from a place | 
of the same name (Halys or Hales) in Nor- | 
folk, but befome the end of the reign of | 
Edward III they were settled at Halden, | 
near Tenterden, Kent. 

Henry VIII granted to Sir James Hales 
the manor of Clavertigh near Monken Lands, 
in Eleham, Kent. 

He was apparently not the son of Thomas | 
Halys, merchant of the Staple of Calais, | 
and I would like to know how he came to 
inherit Filletts from him? 

If any of your readers could put me in 
touch with any of the representatives of the | 
family now living I would be grateful as I 
would like to know whether there are any 
letters, papers, and portraits of both Thomas | 
and James Halys or Hales still in existence ? 

L. L. Norswortny. 


OLK-LORE: THE LAD PREFERS A 
POOR GIRL.—Do there exist English or | 
foreign folk-songs, where a youth says, that | 
he prefers a poor girl to a rich one? Quo- | 
tations with exact bibliographical indications 
would be appreciated. 


Orto F. Basier. 


DAMS FAMILY, EQUESTRIANS, 1800. | 
1840.—Any information respecting this 
family and its activities will be appreciated. 
Originally of Bristol, members appear to 
have ‘‘owned permanent built circuses ’’ in 
several towns, including apparently Liver- 
pool (Adams’s Circus), Scarborough, and 
Sheffield. Charles Adams, equestrian, of | 
Walsall, died 1827, owning three messuages in 
Bristol, his brother Richard being an inn.- | 
keeper at Wolverhampton and later at Wal. | 
sall. There is a pen-an-ink sketch of ‘ Mr. | 
Adams’”’ riding four horses at the Royal 
Cireus, Liverpool, 5 Feb., 1827, and again | 
14 Aug., 1828. An old prayer-book belong- 
ing to Richard’s granddaughter has an entry 
on fly-leaf: ‘‘ Mary Adams the Daughter of | 
Henry and Jane Adams was Christened the 
6th Day of June the year of our Lord 1779. 
As Witness my hand. | 
St. Philips Ricd, Rofsiter.’’ | 
. acots. 

I shall be glad if any reader can aid in 
the identification of this parish, the full 
name of which is indecipherable, A previous | 
entry records the birth 16 June. and baptism | 
4 Aug., 1754, of Henry, son of Charles and | 
Ann Adams. 

R. Bincaam Apams. 


| Thomas Leighton at Rouen. 


({ROSVENOR : IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS. — The tombstone of John Gros- 
venor, who died 27 Sept., 1691, aged 48 years, 
(born 1643) has on it a coat-of-arins of seven 
quarters, four in the upper tier and three in 
the lower, viz.: 1, a sheaf, a crescent for 


| difference; 2. A chief; 3. Two bars and in 


chief three cinquefoils; 4. A curved sword 


| erect in a border; 5. Vair acanton; 6. A 


bend between three mullets; 7. On a fess 
cotised three escallops. 
Can some reader identify these arms? and 


does this coat place the family to which John 


Grosvenor belonged ? 

I am informed that in the Visitation of 
Warwickshire, 1619, there is a Grosvenor coat 
showing eight quarters, four in each tier, 
and that the lower four are repetitions of 
numbers 3,°8, 6 and 7 of the John Grosvenor 
coat. That is: No 5, Gules two bars and in 
chief three cinquefoils silver. (See 3 of John 
Grosvenor). No. 6. Vair a canton gules, (See 


| 5 of J. G.). No, 7. Silver a bend sable be- 


tween three mullets gules. (See 6, J. G.). 
No, 8. Silver on a fess cotised sable three es- 
callops of the field. (See 7, J. G.). 

It has been suggested that John Grosvenor 
was a son of William Grosvenor of Bridg- 


| north, bapt. 1593, bur. 21 June, 1652, who 


married Susanna Paston (? mar, Anne 
Baskerfield) and grandson of William Gros- 
venor of Bridgnorth, Co. Salop, gent., bur. 
17 Jan., 1599/1600, who married Ursula 
Blunt, alias Croke or Cruck. It has been 
stated that John Grosvenor married Esther 
Clarke, an heiress. Any information would 
be greatly appreciated. 
D. Mattrsy VERRILL. 


ADE: DENNIS: LEIGHTON.—Is any- 
thing known of the family of Armigil 


| Wade? In 1562, he has orders to go to Rye 


to see to arming and transporting soldiers. 
He is to receive £800 from Sir Maurice 
Dennis. Who was Sir Maurice Dennis? 
Under same date there is a letter from 
Is anything 
known of his family? 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


‘“(ONEY CULTER.”? — Information is 
sought as to the meaning of this term 
in the following entry in the Lancaster 


| Parish Baptismal Register: ‘‘ 1828 13 Jan. 


Anne daughter of Thomas and Mary Cart- 
mell, Coney Culter (born 7 Dec.).”’ 
T. Cann HuGues, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 
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OOTS.—(1) When were button boots first | 

used by ladies? (2) When did Rus- | 

sian boots come into use in Western coun- 
tries ? 


C. Forbes, 


YHATELAINES, — What was the purpose 

of a pendant composed of a case of silver | 
gilt, containing large and small scoops or 
spoons, for snuff, a pair of scissors and 
tweezers, fitting into slotted compartments, 
together with two oval-shaped hanging orna- 
ments probably to contain snuff? The whole 
is in a shagreen case and in unused condi- 
tion. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RMS OF PLEADING.—In a recent libel 

action, as in most libel actions, the de- 
fendant ‘‘ denied that he wrote vr published 
the words complained of and that they were 
capable of bearing any defamatory meaning, 
and he also pleaded privilege and justifica- 
tion, He contended that the letter, .. .”’ 
(I quote from The Times report of the case). 
What is the point—legally—of the denial, 
followed by a claim of privilege and a conten- | 
tention concerning the letter the defendant | 
denies having written? | 

H. F. 


HE HAMBURGH COMPANY.—In the 
parish church of St, Peter and St. Paul, | 
at Tring, Herts, is an elaborate monument | 
to Sir William Gore and his wife. He was | 
an Alderman of the City of London, and | 
served as Lord Mayor in 1701. He died in | 
1707. The inscription on the memorial states | 
that he was a Director of the Hamburgh | 
Company. What was this? 
J. LanpFeaR Lucas. 


OLITICAL PLACARDS.—Disraeli, in his | 
novel, ‘Sybil,’ describing an_ election | 
soon after Queen Victoria came to the throne, | 
says the town was placarded with ‘‘ Vote for | 
McDruggy and our young Queen,’’—to which | 
the other party replied with a placard, | 
‘* Vote for our young Queen and Egremont.”’ 
I should like to know if there are) 
authentic records of such placards, and if no | 
steps were taken by the authorities to sup- | 
press them? | 


J. Lanprear Lucas. | 
ILLINGSGATE.—W. D. Bowman, in his| 

’ * Divorce Case of Queen Caroline,’ tells | 
us that George IV, as a young man, had | 
three companions in a family named Barry. | 
The eldest, who was Lord Barrymore, was | 
nicknamed for sufficient reasons ‘‘ Hellgate.”’ | 


| place of John Shelton 


His brother Henry, who was lame, was 
called “* Cripplegate,’’ and the third, the 
Hon. and Rev. Augustus Barry, was 
| known as ‘‘ Newgate,’ for the reason that 


| he had been in nearly every other gaol but 
| that. 


There was also a_ sister, who was 
dubbed ‘‘ Billingsgate’’ by the Prince, be- 
cause of her coarse language, Is that the 
first reference we have to the traditional talk 
of the fish-porters ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


EV. JOHN JONES, ARCHDEACON OF 
MERIONETH AND RECTOR OF 
LLANBEDR.—This cleric was Bampton Lec- 
turer in 1821. Can any information be 
kindly supplied about him and his writings ? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


WELYGORDD: OR CHILD OF SIN. — 

Printed in 1820, and further described as 

a ‘‘ Tale of Welsh Origin ’’ -in three volumes, 

‘“by the Author of ‘ The Infernal Quixote ’.’’ 
Is there any clue to authorship ? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


JARLIEST DATE OF FAMILY POR- 

TRAITS.—I notice at ante p. 371 your 
correspondent, Mr, L. L. Norswortuy en- 
quiring for possible fifteenth century por- 
traits of a family in whom he is interested, 
Is not this early to expect to find portraits 
of private persons in England ? 

C. H. 


ILLINS FAMILY. — Can any reader 
supply me with information relating to 
the Willins family prior to 1831? The birth- 
Wiillins, who was 
married at New Shoreham, Sussex, in 1831, 


| is desired. The family seems to disappear 


for long periods, and then emerge with the 
name absolutely unchanged. Norfolk Lon- 
don and Sussex correspondents will be par- 
ticularly welcomed. 

A. J. WILLINs. 


MACHISE: “THE SERENADE.’—Where 
is this picture now located? Informa- 
tion will be appreciated. 
A, J. ARMSTRONG. 
Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, U.S.A. 
VIII CENT, BOOK ON THE 
JESUITS.—‘ The Secret Instructions of 
the Jesuits ’ (Secreta Monita Societatis Jesu) 
by John Walthoe, January, 1723, Is anything 
known of this? Is it genuine or a fake? 


Ruopon. 
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Replies. 


ENGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAYHOUSES 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(clx. 147, 165, 183, 209, 226, 247, 253, 267, 
283, 301, 317, 338, 356). 


LEN ‘OLN, The earliest mention of a theatre | 

in the city is ‘‘ The Playhouse.’’ It | 
was situated on the east side of Drury Lane, | 
Castle Hill, close to the Black Boy Inn. It 
was built by Erasmus Audley, a joiner in 
the Bail, in the reign of George I. The 
earliest dated playbill is of 1750, at which 
date the play-house was under the manage- 
ment of William Herbert. The latest bill is 
of 1763, after which it was converted into 
two dwelling-houses, since demolished. 

The Theatre Royal, in King’s Arms Yard, | 
High Street, was opened by James Robertson | 
(earliest bill 1766). It was taken down (last 
performance 4 Nov., 1805) in 1806, and re- 
built. The second theatre opened 10 Sept., 
1806; was burnt 26 Nov., 1892. The present 
one, on the same site, opened 18 Dec., 1893. 
The Robertson family were connected with 
the Theatre Royal for over eighty years— | 
from James Robertson, who retired in 1776, | 
and was succeeded by his son Thomas 
Shaftoe Robertson (died 31 Aug., 1831), to | 
the latter’s nephew, William Robertson, who | 
relinquished it about 1849. The theatre be- | 
ing the principal house of the Robertsons, | 
gave its name to the Lincoln Circuit, known | 
as ‘‘ Robertson’s Circuit,’? which included | 
the theatres in Boston, Grantham, Lincoln, | 
Spalding, Peterborough, Huntingdon, Wis- | 
beach, and Newark-on-Trent. 

Stamrorp. On 23 April, 1766, was per- 
formed at Stamford Theatre, near All | 
Saints’. the play ‘ Love in a Village.’ The 
theatre in St. Mary’s Street (built between 
1766 and 1768) was opened 14 March 1768 by 
Mr. James Whitley’s Company. It was | 
closed in 1871, and is now used as a club- 
house. 

GatnsporouGH. The theatre in Back 
Street (now North Street) was erected in 
1772, then used by William Herbert’s Com- 
pany. It was closed about 1787. It seated 
some 260. 
opened a theatre in the Old Hall, A playbill 
of 23 Oct., 1788 mentions it as ‘‘ Theatre 
Royal Gainsborough.’’ The large room in 
the Old Hall was used for dramatic purposes 
until some fifty years ago. William Hug- 


Mr. West sometime at this period | 


gins, manager of the Gainsborough, Louth, 
etc. theatres for twenty-six years, died 11 
Dec., 1821. 

J. B. Kina. 


42, Henson Road, Lincoln. 


York. I have in this library quite a num- 
ber of play-bills for the York Theatre Royal, 
the earliest of which is for Feb. 24, 1791, 
announcing the presentation of ‘ The Country 
Girl,’ the characters in which were Messrs, 
Penson, Warren, Sandford, Draycott, Snagg 
and Archer, also Mesdames Fawcett, South- 
gate and Richards, after which there was a 
musical entertainment called ‘ The Divertise- 
ment; or, A Song to Please every Body.’ I 
though this might be of interest to your 
readers if at any time any of them wanted 
to inspect these play-bills when they happen 
to be in this neighbourhood, A play-bill for 
1812 announces Haydn’s ‘ Minuet,’ danced by 
two horses; a cotillion, danced by eight 
horses; melodrama of ‘ Timour the Tartar’ ; 
a superb equestrian procession in which the 
cavalry are clad in real brass armour; and 
acar of triumph drawn by three horses 
abreast. The piece concludes with a view of 
the fortress by moonlight surrounded by preci- 
pices, cascades, etc., which is attacked by 
horse and foot, when will be seen the batter- 
ing ram, and through the breach made by it 
the horses leap, A special note for this won- 
derful and varied programme __ states— 
‘* Nothing under full price can be taken.’’ 

A. FINNEY, 
City Librarian. 
POLK TALE — THE PEASANT AND 
THE BITING DOG (clx. 333).—The 


| anecdote mentioned by your correspondent is 


one of the numerous stories related of the 
famous Turkish wag, Nasr-ud-din Hodja, 
who was a species of court jester to Sultan 
Bayazid (1389-1403). The Massaldji, or 
Turkish story-teller, usually relates it thus: 

“One day Nasr-ud-din Hodja was occupied 
in cutting some branches off a shams-aghajy 
(fir-tree) to carry to his ev (house) for atesh- 
odun (fire-wood), when a pek buyuk shiddetly 
keupek (huge fierce dog), belonging to a 
shiftdji (farmer) flew at him and bit him on 
the ayaq (leg), whereupon, the Hodja struck 
the keupek (dog) on the bash (head), with 
his balta (hatchet) and killed it. The owner 
of the haywan (animal) came running up, 
and, seeing what had happened, exclaimed, 
‘ Ya! Hodja effendi (Oh! Mr, Hodja), Why 
kill the keupek, when, if you had struck it 
with the qabza (handle) of your balta (axe) 
it would have been yetishir (sufficient) to 
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have driven him away.’ To this Nasr-ud- 
din Hodja replied, ‘ Ya! Selim (Oh! Selim) 
if the haywan (animal) had only struck my 
ayaq (leg) with his quyruq (tail), I would 
then have only hit him with the qabza 
(handle), but when he made me feel the 
kaskinlig (sharpness) of his dishlar (teeth) 
Giru odedim (I repaid) him with the kesk- 
inliq (sharpness) ‘of my balta (axe). So now 
you see the keupek (dog) and I are duzliq 
(quits).’ ‘ Haq in var!’ (‘ You are cor- 
rect ’—literally ‘Truth is with you!’) re- 
plied the shiftdji (farmer), and making a 
profound salaam to the Hodja, lifted up the 
carcase of the dog and carried it away.” 


Henri M. Lion. 


ERALDIC NOTES: THE CORNISH 
BORDER (clvii. 130). — Mrs. E. E. 
Corr, at the reference, gives some interesting 
instances of coats differing only slightly from 
that of Richard, Earl of Cornwall: Argent, 
within a border sable bezantee, a lion ram- 
pant gules crowned or—some of which are 
English and some French. The arms of the 
County of Berg, quartered by the Prince of 
Hohenzollern in his Ecu complet, as given 
by Strohl in ‘ Deutsche Wappenrolle,’ are 
almost identical, but the lion is double- 
queued and the charges on the border are 
blazoned as ‘‘ balls,’’ not ‘‘ bezants.’”’ Their 
number is specified as ‘‘ eleven,’’ the same as 
shown in Boutell’s illustration of the arms 
of Earl Richard. 

This German coat is probably a _ differ- 
enced form of the arms of the Duchy of Berg, 
blazoned by Strohl as, Argent a lion ram- 
pant gules, armed, crowned and_ langued 
azure. The coat was derived from the Duchy 
of Limburg through marriage. The arms of 
the present Belgian province of Limburg are 
blazoned as, Argent a lion rampant gules, 
armed and crowned or, langued azure. 

Nevertheless the similarity of the arms of 
the County of Berg to the Cornwall coat 
prompts the query whether there was any 
connection between the two. 

C. Forsss. 

Melbourne, Australia, 


OTABLE FRENCHMEN: CONTEM- 
PORARY ALLUSIONS IN ENGLISH 
(clx. 10, 49).—Though it is many years since 
I read Locke ‘On the Human Understand- 
ing,’ I seem to remember that the author re- 
fers to Pascal as ‘‘ that prodigy of parts, M. 
Pascal.’’ 
ALEX, LEEPER. 
Melbourne. 








PAYMENTS MADE IN CHURCH (elx. 

316, 354). — Payments in church were 
very common in Scotland in the Middle 
Ages. When a man alienated a piece of land 
as a wadset (a kind of possessory mortgage), 
it was almost invariably laid down that he 
or his heirs male could redeem it by paying 
the sum agreed on the altar of some church, 
usually on a Sunday. The idea’ was, no 
doubt, that the wadsetter might prefer to con- 
tinue to hold the land rather than be bought 
out, and so might ignore a summons to receive 
payment; and, since it often happened that 
neither party could read or write, he might 
possibly, after receiving payment, deny the 
fact. The matter was therefore done as pub- 
licly as possible, and if the wadsetter did 
not attend, the priest, I imagine, held the 
amount in trust for him. From another point 
of view, also, the procedure was convenient, 
since the instrument of redemption would 
have to be drawn up by a notary, and not- 
aries were always priests in old days, 

H. CAMPBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


POLLEX AS A MEASURE OF LENGTH 

(clx. 352).—In Du Cange’s ‘ Glossarium 
mediae et infimae Latinitatis,’ vol. vi. p. 397, 
col. 2, ed. 1886, is the following quotation 
from ‘Statuta Roberti III Regis Scotiae,’ 
cap. 22. § 1, given under 1 Pollex: 

Ulna communis Regis David debet continere 
in se 387 Pollices mensuratos cum Follicibus 
trium hominum, cum videlicet ex magno, 
mediocri et parvo, et secundum mediocrem 
Pollicem debet stare, aut secundum longitudi- 
nem trium granorum hordei sine caudis. 

The length of the Scotch ell is 37.2 inches, 
and the English inch is the length of three 
barley-corns. So pollex is an inch, 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


Dr, Adam Littleton’s ‘ Latine Dictionary,’ 
1684, translates Pollex ‘‘ The thumb of the 
hand, and the great toe of the foot; also an 
inch, that is, a finger’s breadth and a half.”’ 
So that pollices are simply “‘ inches.” 

W. ArtHUR WESTLEY. 

St. John’s Vicarage, Oldham. 

HE CHARITABLE CORPORATION : LE 

NUD (clx. 237, 311).—Mr. Le Nud was 
probably an East India merchant, Recorded 
on the French Threadneedle Street Registers 
is a Benjamin Le Nud’s marriage at an Eng- 
lish Church to Anne Frema, daughter of 
Paul Dominique and Marie Tordereau, his 
wife, A sister, Judith Le Nud, married 
Timothy Motteaux, and the author of that 
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surname being an East India merchant leads 
me to surmise Le Nud may have been in the 
same trade. Both families came from Rouen, 
The name Le Nud only occurs in connection 
with these two, but of course it might have 
its variants in Le Noed, Le Nord, and, in 
English, Leonard. 
W. H. Mancuer. 


IHE LONDON PLANE TREE (clx. 316, 

354).—I cannot trace my authority, but 

1 have always thought these were first planted 

in a street experimentally by Dr. Phéné in 

Chelsea, and that through Prince Albert the 

trees were adopted generally for London. 
Possibly some reader can confirm. 


W. H. Mancuée. 


(FROSE FAMILY (clx. 335).—If any pedi- | 
gree of this family has been printed | 
prior to the year 1903 mention of it will be | 


found in ‘ The Genealogist’s Guide to Printed 
Pedigrees,’ by G, W. Marshall, 1903. 
In my collection of bookplates I have one 


of a Grose, but as there is no name on it | 
I do not know which member of the family | 


used it. 
It is not a modern one and, but for the 


fact that it bears the cadency mark for | 


the third son of the first house, viz. a mullet, 


I should take it to be the bookplate used | 


by Francis Grose, F.S.A. the antiquary, of 
Richmond, Co. Surrey. 
The arms granted to him in 1756 were: 


Or, on a mount between two lesser ones vert | 


a lamb sable, holding with the dexter foot 
a banner ermine charged with a cross 
clechée gules. Crest. On a mount vert a 
lamb holding a banner, as in the arms. 

In the bookplate I have, only the metal 
of the field and the ermine banner are shovvn 
correctly, the tinctures of the charges are not 
given, and there are differences in one or 
two respects from the descriptions given in 
the books I have looked these arms up in. 
For instance, in the bookplate the banner 
is held by the sinister foot, and the cross on 
the banner is ‘‘entrailed’’ instead of 
‘‘clechée.”’ 

Again, in the bookplate the lamb is to- 
wards the sinister, both in the arms and the 
crest. This is not mentioned in any of the 
descriptions I have read. I wonder if any 
of your readers could tell me in which direc- 
tion the lambs should be in these particular 
arms ? Under the arms is the following 
motto: Innocuus sed semper invictus, Your 
correspondent says that the antiquary had 
two sons. Had he a third son, and is the 


| bookplate I have the one he used? 
Sak; 


BARTHOLOMEW ELLIOTT (clx. 191, 
321).--It would seem that Bartholomew 
Elliott’s father, John Elliott of Topsham, 
Devon, was the person named in the follow- 
ing quotation from Acts of the Privy Coun- 
cil, Colonial Series, vol, iii. pp. 167-8: 

1727, July 5: Reference to the Board of Trade 
of the petition of John Elliot of Topsham for 
the office of collector of the customs for the 
town of Newbury in New England or other 
reward for his good services in engaging and 
taking seven sail of sloops and_ scooners 
manned with Indians who had been cruizing 
upon the Banks of Nova Scotia in order to 
destroy the Fishery and murder the people 
who belonged to them. 

1728, June 12: The following report of the 
Board of Trade is — and transmitted 
to the Treasury to do therein as shall seem 
proper. Having discoursed with the Governors 
of Nova Scotia and New England, We take 
leave to represent to your Majesty, that the 
allegations in Mr. Elliot’s Petition according 
to our information are true, and that he has 
been of service in protecting the Fishery at 
Canco [Canso in the index]. And as we are 
informed that many pernicious practices are 
carried on in the towns of Newberry, Capan 
and Squam by reason of their distant scitua- 
tion from Piscataqua, where the collector 
usually resides to the great detriment of your 
Majesty’s revenue, we have no objection why 
your Majesty may not be graciously pleased 
| to gratify the Petitioner according to his 
| request. 

Some years previously, John Elliott had 
| petitioned the Lords of the Treasury for a 
tidesman’s_ place in Topsham Pringe, 17 
Aug., 1722, see Cal. State Papers, Treasury 
Papers, 1/20-8, p. 191. Perhaps ‘‘ pringe ”’ 
has been used instead of ‘“‘ fringe.’ 
M. 


RINKING OUT OF A SHOE (clx. 315).— 

I could trace only one example of drink- 

ing out of a shoe, which of course has little 

in common with the passage from Rudolf 
Herzog’s novel. 

Fr. Krauss notes in the Zeitschrift des 
Vereines fiir Volkskunde, vol. i. Berlin 1891, 
p. 154, that in Slavonia people give to dying 
men to drink water out of an old shoe, be- 
lieving, that this will cause them an easier 
death. 





Orto F. Bas er. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


HE GUILLOTINE (clx. 77, 119, 160).— 
A woodcut of a guillotine, complete with 
victim, is to be found also in Petrus de 
Natalibus’ Catalogus sanctorum, published 
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at Lyon in 1519 (Brunet iv. 18; Graesse iv. 
648; Panzer vii, 322, 392). 
Orto F., BasBier. 


OLKLORE OF BELLS (elvii. 457; clviii. 
388, 444; clix. 15).—This is from Abra- 
ham a Santa Clara’s ‘Der Glocken-und Stuck- 
Giesser’ (Htwus fiir Alle, Wurtzburg, 1711, 
p. 58) : 

An unterschiedlichen Orten der Welt seynd 
einige Glocken, die sich noch auf jetzige Zeit 
von sich selbsten laiuten, absonderlich aber ist 
sich zu verwundern iiber die Glocke zu Vililla, 
in dem KO6nigreich Arragonien, woselbst eine 
Glocke, welche der Bischoff Paulinus giessen 
lassen, und darein ist geschmeltzt worden einer 
aus den 30 Silberlingen, um _ welche der 
verrahterische Judas den  Welt-Heyland 
verkaufft, besagte Glocke pflegt allemahl sich 
selbst ohne einige Hand-Anlegung zu lauten, 
so offt der Christenheit ein sonderes Unheil 
zunahet, wie dann solches geschehen Anno 
1527, da die Stadt Rom spolirt worden. Anno 
1654, wie so grosse und allgemeine Pest 
entstanden ... 

Orto F. Basier. 


HE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS (clx. 3, 
21. 40, 57, 174, 207, 227, 264, 298, 336, 375).— 
With reference to Mr. J. G. Mupprman’s 
list of the ‘‘ Pigott frauds,’’ I have a copy of 
‘Magna Charta,’ facsimile and translation. 
The paper is of a curious texture. It meas- 
ures 234 ins. by 17 ins. On the front, at the 
top, is a shield of John’s Arms, above which 
is a crowned helm, and a long sword crossed, 
with two sceptres behind it. Below, “‘a.p. 
1215.’’ In large, presumed imitation of old 
letters the words 
Magna Carta 
Regis Johannis 
with the shield between them. Below this 
is the facsimile of the old writing, to which 


is appended a copy of a suspended seal re- |. 


presenting John on horseback, with shield on 
left arm, and sword pointing upwards in 
right hand. I do not remember the real 
seal, but presume this represents it. Below 
this, in the right hand bottom corner, the 
words ‘‘ PRICE ONE PENNY.”’ On the opposite 
corner ‘‘ HEAD and MEEK, 15, Wine Office 
Court, Fleet Street, London.’’ 
At the back of the paper is 

‘“ TRANSLATION OF THE MAGNA CHARTA: 

Granted by King John in the Year 1215.” 
There follows the translation in four 
columns, which occupies a little less than 
half the paper. And below this in three 
columns, is an advertisement of ‘‘ Lamp- 
lough’s | Effervescing | Pyretic Saline,” 





having on the left: ‘‘ The Magna Charta | Of 
Restored Health and Vigour is now secured 
to all by the free use of | Lamlough’s Pyretic 
Saline ’”’ | with the facsimile of a letter dated 
Jan, 21, 1851, and on the right an ac- 
count of the uses of the Saline, and testi- 
monials from medical men. 

On the side margins of the paper. in large 
type, are the words ‘‘ John Tann’s Reliance 
Safes for Thieves and Fire, 11, Newgate St., 
K.C. Lists Free by Post.’’ 

I bought the copy in London, either about 
1878, or more likely in 1882, when I was 
residing in London for a year. 

At the same time I obtained a copy of the 
Death Warrant for the Execution of Charles 
I. This I cannot find at the present time. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


UEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS (celx. 314, 
359).—This towering block of flats was 
built by a gentleman named Hankey in (it 
would appear) 1875. They were first known 
officially as ‘‘ Hankey’s Mansions,’’ and 
unofficially as ‘‘ Hankey’s Folly.” They 
first appear in the City of Westminster 
Rate-Books in 1876, as ‘‘ Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions.’”? They stand on part of the garden 
of Milton’s house in Petty France which 
then opened into St. James’s Park. William 
Howitt thus describes it as he saw it in 
1868 : 

The ancient front is now its back and over- 
looks the fine old but house-surrounded garden 
of Jeremy Bentham. Near the top of this 
ancient front is a stone bearing this inscrip- 
tion, “ Sacred to Milton the Prince of Poets.” 
This was placed there by William Hazlitt who 
rented the house for some years. The house is 
tall and narrow, and has nothing striking about 
it; now it fronts into York Street which runs 
in a direct line from the west end of West- 
minster Abbey. It is No. 19. 

Laurence Hutton tells us that the house 
was demolished in 1877, and that its gardens 
form part of the lawn of Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, where was still shown in 1885 an old 
tree said to have been planted by Milton 
himself. 

W. CourtHuore Forman. 


LD CHURCH-BUILDING LEGENDS 
(clx, 173, 213, 246, 303). — Richard 
Gough, in his ‘“ Sepulchral Monuments,”’ 
mentions a legend concerning the building of 
Tollshunt D’Archy Church, is Essex. 

The theme, though precisely similar to sev- 
eral already mentioned, has an interesting 
addition. Gough says that ‘‘ when the 
church was building, the materials were car- 
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ried away every night to the top of the hill 
where is now the manor house: upon which 
some hero undertook to fight the being that 
opposed the design, and was generally sup- 
posed to be Dowse, or the Old One.’’ A cer- 


tain Sir Walter de Patteshall is reported to | 
have been this hero, who, with the aid of 


two ‘‘ spay’d bitches ’’ overcame the ‘‘ opposer 
of the design,’? and the building of the 
church went on without interruption, 

Sir Walter was buried in Tollshunt 
D’Archy Church, where his tomb is still to be 


seen, The mutilated figure of a knight rests | 


upon an altar-tomb of free-stone and has two 
dogs—perhaps the ‘‘ spay’d bitches ’’--at his 


feet. Upon the collar of one the name | 


“« Zowgo’’ could be read in Gough’s time: - 
There is a similar legend relating to the 
unfinished tower of East Bergholt Church, 
Suffolk. It is said that the Devil was so 
aggrieved at the building of this church-tower 
that nightly he transferred to the churchyard 


the masonry erected during the day, The | 


tower is yet unfinished, 


| 
| 
| 


French and Walloons who went out to Vir- 
| ginia in 1621 are found ‘‘ Charles Chauncy, 
| wife, and two children ’’? (Hotten’s Emigrant 
Lists, p. 198), whilst the name ‘‘ de Chaun- 
_cey”’ is to be found in England as far back 
as the reign of Henry III. 
___Harrison’s ‘Surnames of the United 
Kingdom’ states that Shaughnessy, or 
|O’Shaughnessy, is derived from the Irish 
| ‘* O’Seachnasaigh,’’? descendant of Seach- 
_nasach (“‘ seach,’’ a turn, and “*nasach,”’ 
| customary). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| FIONA MACLEOD’S ‘RUNE OF THE 

FOUR WINDS’ (clx. 353).—This poem 

| will be found in vol. vii, at p. 52 of the 

| Uniform Edition of the Works of ‘ Fiona 
Macleod ” arranged by Mrs. William Sharp: 
published by Heinemann, London, 1910. As 
Dr. Otro F, Basuer asks for a copy of the 

| poem I enclose one. 

Rory FLercHer. 


{We have forwarded the poem to Dr. Banter]. 


For further legends concerning this tower | 


see 4 §. x. 225, 
GEORGE GREENWOOD. 


‘““(HAFER” (clx. 353).—Although I am 

unable to trace any use of the term 
‘‘chafer’’ as a trade, it is of interest to 
note that a chafery was a forge in an iron- 
mill, ‘‘ where the iron is wrought into com. 
pleat bars, and brought to perfection ”’ 
(Phillips, 1706). Ray also uses the term 
in 1691. Possibly, therefore, a chafer was 
a man employed in a chafery. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


9 


This is an obsolete form of ‘‘ chaffer ’’ i.e., 
to deal, as a middleman, or as a pedlar; 
to haggle, bargain, debate, or discuss, over 
prices or terms. As an occupation in 1663 


it might apply to several kinds of work, all | 


more or less related, as a maker or user of 
chafing dishes, for keeping food or water hot; 


or to a legal functionary, who chafed or | 
heated the wax used for sealing documents. | 


‘‘Chaffer’’ is also applied to one who 

adopts ‘‘ chaff’’ or banter, in conversation. 
Wn, JAGGARD, 

Capt. 


THAUNCEY : 


name, 
Chancé, or Changay, said to have been an 
estate near Amiens. Bardsley says that 
‘the name is clearly continental, and almost 
certainly Norman.’?’ Among a_ batch of 


SHAUGHNESSY (clk. | 
316).—Chauncey, or Chauncy, is a local | 
originally ‘‘de Chauncey,’’ from | 


| [NNS OF CHANCERY (clviii. 99, 141, 158 ; 
clx. 302, 359).—Referring to my quota- 
| tion from ‘ Honor redivious’ (1675) Sir 
Wasety Sterry of Alexandria kindly informs 
me that ‘‘ Riderminster’’ must be an error 
| for Kiderminster, Edward Kederminster be- 
| ing one of the Six Clerks from 1590-1607. 
| My quotation is correctly printed, but prob- 
| ably Matthew Carter was in error, for Fox- 
| Davies gives similar arms for Kidderminster 
| Inn or Six Clerks’ Office, and C. W. Hecke- 
| thorn in ‘ Lincoln’s Inn’ quotes Sir G. Buc 
(1622) ascribing the foundation to ‘“‘ Master 
| John Kederminster.’’ There is evident loose- 
ness in spelling the surname, and_ the 
| Christian name differs among these authori- 
| ties. 


Water E. GAwTHorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


| THUMB RINGS (clx, 336, 376). — ‘ The 
History and Poetry of Finger rings’ by 
FE. Edwards, New York, may assist Mr. 
LANDFEAR Lucas, as may also ‘ Finger-ring 
Lore,’ W. Jones, 1877. 
Water FE, Gawrnorp. 


LY CHGATES (clx. 296).—See ‘ Old Crosses 

and Lychgates’ by Aymer Vallance 
(Batsford, 1920) with about twenty-eight 
illustrations of stone and wooden lychgates. 
The author gives Anglo-Saxon lich meaning 
‘“‘corpse’’ as the derivation, the gateway being 
a temporary resting-place whilst carrying 
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=e 
the corpse into the iii From this it | C iain in 1761, and seasiailiis) a relative 
would appear that such gates dated back to | of William Adams, of Canterbury, arm., 
Saxon times, but the earliest dated gate is | whose son Charles matriculated at St. Ed- 
that at Bray, Berks, 1448. The rubric direct- | mund Hall, Oxford, 26 Nov., 1766, aged 30. 
ing the minister to ‘meet the body at the gate | The Rev, Charles Adams, ‘‘many years a 
is dated 1549. resident in Canterbury,’’ died in Little 





: Watter E, GAWTHORP. | James Street, Bedford Row, London, about 
be ns | November, 1811.—Gent. Mag., 1811, p. 591. 
GET DOWN TO BRASS (TIN) | (Will P.C.C. 1811. Crickett, 472). 


TACKS ” (clx, 296).—Your correspond- 
ent does not correctly quote this common 
army slang idiom. It should be: ‘‘ Let us | | PERROTTOT (clx, 173, 211, 250, 267, 285). 
get down to brass tin-tacks.’ Like many | —Is anything known of the ancestry of 
other war-time phrases (such as “ gadgets, ” | Ross Perrot who in 1585, wrote he had re- 
“brass-hat,’’ etc.) it served as a variant to | ceived rent from Lady Malbie in Co. Long- 


R. BrncHam ADAMS. 


other proverbs like ‘‘ Cut the cackle and get | ford. 

to the ’osses.’’ In plain English it meant: | There are references to this surname in 
Let us return to the subject, or the matter | Moulton’s Catalogue, viz.: Essex, 1641, 
that counts, and not waste time. | Simon Perrott, citizen and grocer of London; 








Wma. Jaccarp, 1641, Simon Perrott, 
Lt.-Colonel. and, same county, 1681, Charles Perrott, 
ONDON INNS AND STAGE COACHES | 8°?" D. Matrsy V 
(clx. 244, 284, 319), — Besides the places} Nort Vancouver, BG. Cun. et 
named by Dr. K.Rocers at the last reference, | ee niaaieniaiiien 
Cary gives—From the White Horse, Fetter | grt ngying CASTLE (clx. 316). — This 


Lane, Canterbury, Chatham, Derby, Hull, | Castle is situated on Brownsea Sheed 
Ipswich, Lancaster, Oxford, Stamford and | in Poole Harbour and was built for defence. 
Worcester. From Blossom’s — Canterbury, | The main and square brick towers with some 


Maidstone, Rochester, Ramsgate and other | of the lower portions were built in 1545, and 
Kentish towns, The coach by which the Pick- | fortified two years later. In 1722 it ceased 
wickians travelled to ‘‘ Eatanswill’’ started to be a fortress and became a place of resi- 
from the Bull, Aldgate. The inn, long since | dence; in 1896 it was destroyed by fire only 
demolished, was ‘situated where Aldgate | the outer walls remaining. It was rebuilt 


Avenue now stands. | im 1897-8. 
T. W. TyRrewy. | W. T. Hueco. 
'HATTERTON : A PLAY (clx, 224).—The | LK-LORE OF THE THUMB (clx. 190, 
play, ‘Chatterton,’ by Henry Arthur 231, 286).—Whilst travelling in a motor- 
Jones, is still to seek. It appears that ’bus between Spennymoor and Sunderland I 


Matthew Arnold also wrote a play on Chat- | noticed that the driver of the ’bus raised his 
terton. Where can it be seen? It is not thumb in salute to the driver of an ap- 
published in Macmillan’s edition of his proaching ’bus who recognised the action by 
Poetical Works, In the ‘Life and Letters | raising his thumb in return. It would seem 
of Henry Arthur Jones,’ by Doris Arthur that the old coachman’s custom mentioned 
Jones (1930), there is a letter from Arnold | at the last reference has been handed down 
to H. A. J., dated 29 May, 1884, in which to his modern representative the motor-’bus- 
Arnold says that he suppressed a dramatic | gyiver, 

sketch of his own on Chatterton as the sub- H Asurw 
ject was too painful, and though he after- gi : 
wards restored it at Browning’s request, he AMILIES OF WOODNOTH AND MAW- 


restored it for reading only, as he would | *~ HOOD (clx, 315, 355). — The following 
never have restored it for representation. items of information about the latter family 
G. W. Wercxr. may be of interest to Mr. Henry COoLterv. 


Joseph Wilkinson’s ‘ Worsborough: its His- 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOLBOYS (clx. 333).— | torical Associations and Rural Attractions’ 
‘‘ Adams, Charles, 1773-5,’”> may have | (1872) is the source from which they have 

heen a son of Charles Adams, of Tunbridge, | been derived. 
surgeon, admitted a Freeman by Birth of' The pedigree of Turner of York, etc, given 
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in the book shows an interesting link between 
the Turner family, to whom the mother of 
Alexander Pope was related, and the family 
of Mawhood of Ardsley near Barnsley. Wil- 
liam Turner of York and Towthorpe had a 
daughter Alice bapt. at Huntingdon, Yorks, 
Mar. 23, 1625/6, died Jan. 15, 1713/14. She 
married Richard Mawhood of Ardsley, Co. 
York. 

They are stated to have had nine children, 
The eldest, William, born 1647, succeeded his 
father at Ardsley and died 1725 at the age 
of 78. Alice, daughter of William Mawhood, 
married William Brooke of Dodworth, and 
a son of that marriage was John Charles 
Brooke, the Somerset Herald. Another 
daughter married a person named Calvert- 
She was maintained in her old age by Capt. 
Charles Mawhood, who resided at Alkley, 
near Doncaster. Christiana, another of 
William Turner’s daughters married Samuel 
Cooper, the miniature-painter. She had a 
pension from the Court of France for whom 
her husband had painted several pieces on 
a larger scale than he usually adopted. She 
made her nephew, Samuel Mawhood, citizen 
and fishmonger of London, her sole heir. 

Richard Mawhood of Ardsley was one of a 
number of persons who declined to answer 
the summons of Sir William Dugdale to at- 
tend his Visitation to record proof of arms in 
1665. 

Colonel Charles Mawhood, gentleman 
usher to George III, sold the manor of Ards- 
ley to the Micklethwaites. 

H. Askew. 


" WORENDAY CLOWN ”’ (clx. 335, 

376).—Is it possible that the word 
‘* Worenday ”? may have its counterpart in a 
Durham and Cleveland dialect word ‘‘ War- 
day’’? This term, with which I was well 
acquainted when a boy, was used in the place 
- ‘* Warkday,’’ a popular form of ‘ Work- 
ay.”’ 

‘* Wardays and Sundays ”’ was a very com- 
mon expression, especially when referring to 
the habit of some of the poorer class with a 
limited wardrobe wearing the same clothes 
every day in the week. They wore them 
‘* Wardays and Sundays.’’ Boys and girls, 
as well as adults, unless in a state of pov- 
erty, always wore different clothes on week- 
days from those they wore on Sunday. On 
the latter they liked to appear in their 
** Sunday best.’’ 

Sir Alfred E. Pease, Bt., gives the word 
‘‘ Wardays ”’ in his ‘ Dictionary of the North 
Riding Dialect’ (1928), and states that it 


,’ 





was in common use between 1867 and 1927. 
the period of his familiarity with the dialect. 
He provides the following example of its use: 
‘“Ah tents ‘em wardaays an’ Soondaays 
aleyke,’”’ or, in everyday English, ‘‘I look 
after them weekdays and Sundays as well.”’ 
H. Askew. 


MALTBY (clx. 330).—Mrs. Matrsy VeEr- 
RILL may be interested in the two fol- 
lowing references to members of the Maltby 
(Malteby) family. They have been taken 
from volumes iv. and vi. of the ‘ History of 
Northumberland ’ respectively, 

The first is contained in some thirteenth 
and fourteenth century charters relating to 
Whittonstal, preserved in the Treasury at 
Durham—“‘ An appointment by Rich. II. to 
certain persons to enquire into a grave com- 
plaint of Thomas Menneuille that a number 
of persons amongst whom 1s John de Malteby 
described as malefactors and breakers of our 
peace,’ etc. This document was dated at 
Durham, Aug. 21, 9 Rich. II. (1385). 

The second is contained in the Rev. John 
Hodgson’s ‘Collection of Bywell Papers,’ 
wherein it is stated that Radulpho de 
Malteby was a witness to a conveyance of cer- 
tain property in 1375 from Sir Adam de 
Hoton, Chaplain, to Robert de Skelton. 


H. Askew. 


(ATs IN LITERATURE (clx. 172, 209, 
“he 233, 249, 264, 283, 302, ee 357).— 
ave not seen in your growing bibliography, 
the following.—1, M. Sienghtey, : The Book 
of the Cat,’ ill. E. C. Bousall, London, n.d. ; 
2. Champfleury, ‘ The Cat past and present,’ 
trs, Mrs, Cashel Hoey, London, 1885; 3, (de 
Moncrief) ‘ Les Chats,’ Rotterdam, 1728. 


Epwarp Heron-ALlen. 


()AK APPLE DAY (clx. 242, 284, 301, 318, 
358, 376). — I desire to thank a cor- 
respondent who has kindly called my atten- 
tion to a blunder in my note at p. 318. I 
regret that I have mislaid his letter and 
address. The blunder consists in referring 
to Oak Apple Day as the anniversary of King 
Charles’s adventure in the oak at Boscobel 
after the battle of Worcester, 3 Sept., 1651; 
whereas in fact it commemorates his restora- 
tion to the throne on 29 May, 1660. 
HERBERT MAxwELL. 
Monreith, 
[Does it not commemorate both—the date for 


the Restoration— the oak-leaf for the adven- 
ture? ] 
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The Library 





Studies on English Place and Personal 
Names. By Eilert Ekwall. (Lund : 
C. W. K. Gleerup). 


(His brochure of something over a hundred 

pages presents much interesting material 
for the student’s consideration, Professor 
Ekwall, working on the lines with which the 
Place-name Society has made us familiar, 
reaches on several points conclusions some- 
what different from those put forward by 
English scholars. His first section is on the 
frequency in place-names of O.E. personal 
names in -en. Having discussed some thirty 
examples in detail he goes on to tell us 
what may said for taking these names in -en 
to be hypocoristic. He thinks—to take one 
example—that we have here explanation of 


the puzzle over Chichester: Cisseceastre, not | 


Cissanceaster, because the place was called 
by the pet-name Cisse, not by the proper 
form of the name, Cissa. The second section 
deals with Kentish names in -ham. Many 


of these are remarkable in that, if the first | 


element is to be thought of as a personal 
name, the genitive -n has been lost. Profes- 
sor Ekwall argues that this peculiarity in 


than elsewhere, or alternatively, that there 


is more truth than is supposed in the early | 


accounts which tell us that Kent was colon- 
ized before Essex and East Anglia. 


English place-names, the general force of 


which is to establish church (cirice) as the | 


true origin of some forms in which in Eng- 


land we have been inclined to see Brit. cruc | 


(hill). The concluding section — entitled 
‘Various Place-name Etymologies ’—is com- 
posed of an alphabet of twenty-three names, 
or types of names, each of which is thoroughly 
investigated. One of the best of these dis- 
cussions is that on Sompting. Professor 


Ekwall formerly suggested that Suntinges (as | 
the name of old appeared) points to a per- | 


sonal name Sunta, and others have thought 


‘sun ’’—though the topography of Sompting 
is against this. Our author now proposes to 


identify Sunt with O.H.G. Sunft ‘‘ marsh.” | 


Sump, found as an English word, in the 
fifteenth century and explained as a Con- 
tinental loan-word, we may, he thinks, con- 
sider to be a native word, the O.E. base 
of which perhaps was Sumpt. Sompting 


| Chronicarum ’ 


| cator’s date and 


Next, 208-); a copy of 


we have a valuable chapter on Church in| 





church stands high, but the village is on 


| low ground, and may have been named from 
| the marsh below it; or there may actually 
| have been a piece of water to name it by. 


The possibility of derivation from a_ per- 


| sonal name is not, however, as yet to be 


definitely excluded. 
BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


Messrs, James Tregaskis and Son send us 
their 995th Catalogue which describes books 
on Superstition and Rationalism. Several 


| are curious old books highly to be prized such 
jas a first edition 


of Schedel’s ‘ Liber 
printed by Koberger at 
Nuremberg in 1493 (£125) ; or the ‘ Pharetra 
Doctorum Philosophorum ’ bearing the rubri- 
signature at the end 
(Strassburg c. 1472: £140); or again 
Erasmus’s ‘De Contemptu Mundi’ in 
Thomas Paynell’s English translation (1533: 
£120) and his ‘De Immensa Dei Miseri- 
cordia’ (Englished by Gentian Hervet) of 
the same year (£90). Here are also a copy 
of ‘ The Visions of Sir Heister Ryley’ attri- 
buted to Defoe (1710: £20) and two items 
concerned with Faust, the better of which is 
a manuscript—Latin, in a German hand of 
c. 1750—entitled ‘ Nigromantia’ (£22 10s.). 


| ; Cr a ’ - 
Kent arises from the fricative pronunciation | We noticed alsa ‘Cato’s Letters: or Essays 


of h having been preserved longer in Kent | 


on Liberty civil and religious’ by Thomas 
Gordon and John Trenchard—a copy of the 
sixth edition bound in crimson morocco for 
Thomas Hollis, the Republican (1755: £28 
Jacobus Magni’s 
‘Sophologium’ (c. 1478: £78); the ‘ Noctes 
Atticae ’ of Aulus Gellius printed at Brescia 
in 1485 (£38) and Cornelius Agrippa’s ‘ Of 
the Vanitie and Uncertaintie of Arts and 
Sciences’ (1569: £40). Two other good 
items are a first edition of the whole of 
Bacon’s Essays (1625: £56) and Descartes’ 
‘ Discourse of Method’ the first edition in 
English (1649: £60); and we must not omit 
Ramon Lull’s rare ‘Opusculum de Anima 
rationali’ printed at Alcala in 1519, a book 
said not to be either in the British Museum 
or the Bodleian (£34). The most interesting 
manuscript is an autograph letter of Lord 


of an old Celtic hill-name derived from sun | Herbert of Cherbury addressed to Charles 


| I (1626: £58). 


CaTALOGUE 19, which we have received from 
Messrs, Marks AND Co., is of English litera- 
ture, We have noticed many desirable items, 
and those not extravagantly priced. Thus 
any one interested in Chiesioe Churchill may 
pick up here first editions, at 6s. or 8s. 
apiece, A pleasant book (1648: £88) is 
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William Austin’s English version of ‘ Cato | 
Major, or the Book of Old Age first written | 
The Letters and Jour- | 
nals of Lady Mary Coke—one of 100 num- | 
printed 1889-96— | 
is | 
| contribution to periodicals, partly in books 


by M. T. Cicero.’’ 
bered copies, privately 
should be noted: 4 vols. (£42). Defoe 
fairly numerously represented, the principal 


item being the Talboys edition of 1840, of | 
which there are two copies—the best to be | 
A greater prize is the rare first | 


had for £28. 
edition (first issue) of Donne’s ‘ Poems, with 
Elegies on the Author’s Death’ (1633: £60). 
Sir Walter Scott?s edition of Dryden's 
‘Work’ is here—one of some thirty Dryden 
entries, many of them very good (1808: 
£40). 
of the ‘ Memoirs,’ uncut, in the original 
boards with labels (1818: £75). Fielding has 
less that is of note, yet a second edition of 
the ‘Works’ with the Life by Murphy 
(1762) at £10 10s. is not to be overlooked. 
Neither is a first edition of the ‘ Miscellany 
Poems’ of the Countess of Winchelsea (1713: 
£3 3s.). An uncut copy of Johnson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ in the first edition is offered for 
£45 (1755), and a first edition of ‘ The Lives 
of the English Poets’ for £10 (1781). A first 
edition of Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ is 
priced £70 (1791), a first edition of Pepys’s 
‘Memoirs’ £20 (1825), and for the same 
price is to be had Wheatley’s edition of the 
‘Diary’ (1893-99: £20). Two copies of the 
Fourth Folio (1685: £225 and £100) are the 
chief books under ‘ Shakespeare’; another 
good one is the Malone ‘ Plays and Poems’ 
(1821), of which there are three sets (£40; 
£25; £18). To conclude we will mention 
Scott’s edition of Swift, in the second and 
best edition, newly bound in calf, of which 
the price is £21, 


Osituary: PHILIP NORMAN. 


WE learned with great regret the death, 

on Sunday, May 17, of our old and 
valued correspondent, Dr. Philip Norman, 
F.S.A. He was in his eighty-ninth year. 
His long life was one devoted to many in- 
terests, but chiefly to the history and topo- 
graphy of London as seen by the eyes of an 
artist and antiquary. A trained draughts- 
man and painter in water-colours, he exhi- 
bited often at the Royal Academy and other 
Galleries, and, as frequenters of the London 
Museum know, a large part of his work con- 
sisted of drawings—sympathetic and pleasing, 
as well as carefully exact—made as records 
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Under ‘ Evelyn’ comes a first edition | 
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of the London that he knew, especially where 
it stood as survivor of a remoter past. Much 
of what he has thus, in a sense, preserved for 
us, is already gone, and more is no doubt 
going, 

His written work is voluminous—partly in 


(‘The Ancient Halls of the City Guilds,’ 
‘London Vanished and Vanishing’), and 
again in the work he did for the London 
Survey Committee, whether as co-editor of 
their monographs or in his own monograph on 
Cromwell House, Highgate. Our readers 
may remember that his last considerable con- 
tribution to ‘N. & Q.’ was that at clix, 3, 
on Nando’s Coffee House, Fleet Street, an 
essay which shows not the slightest diminu- 
tion in the familiar qualities characteristic 
of his writing. It is pleasant to think that 
what he did for London antiquarian research 
took such forms, and covered so wide a field, 
that no student of London—so long as Lon- 
don is studied at all—but will be brought to 
know his name and owe gratitude to his 
memory. 

He was the son of Grote’s friend, George 
Warde Norman, and was educated at Eton, 
where he was a notable cricketer, and where, 
at 17, he won the 120 yards hurdle race in 
the then record time of 18 sec. He obtained 
his training as an artist at the Slade School. 
To the happy combination in him of artist, 
savant and athlete, was united a friendly 
courtesy which will cause him to be missed 
beyond the immediate circle of his personal 
friends. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 268, 1. 17, for “ Will Stephenson ” 
read Mill Stephenson. 


At ante p. 324, col, 2, 1. 14 of Obituary Notice, 
for “ 1881” read 1882. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication, 


WeEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
— te put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


‘The Human Voice.’—R. L. desires to thank 
Dr. T. O. Massorr for his kind communication 
on this subject. 
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